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The Classical Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland was the outcome of the fusion of two 
movements, one of which was a purely personal 
movement, while the other was connected with the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Of the personal 
movement there is no need to speak. The Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools had for 
several years allotted some time to a classical confer- 
ence. At the conference of 1904 a committee had 
been appointed to consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing a classical association. At the conference of 
1005 this committee reported 'Progress', and was 
continued for another year. In the early fall of 1906 
this committee issued a circular letter to classical 
teachers within the territory covered by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, whose purpose was to dis- 
cover how much sentiment there was in favor of the 
establishment of a Classical Association and how 
much support could be secured for it. The replies 
were sufficiently favorable, so that at the classical 
conference of 1906 (held at Philadelphia, November 
30th) the committee in its report recommended the 
organization of a Classical Association. That asso- 
ciation was at once formed. 

We have reminded our readers of these facts that 
it may be at once clear why this Classical Association 
was denominated The Classical Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, and why the territory 
to be covered by the Association was limited to the 
Middle (Atlantic) States and Maryland. The per- 
sonal movement referred to above had been quietly 
dropped ; so far as surface indications went The 
Classical Association had grown out of The Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. The lat- 
ter Association had shown itself somewhat sensitive, 
making it plain that it would not look with favor on 
any movement which might interfere with its classi- 
cal conferences. This is why the Association was 
originally burdened with so clumsy a name and why 
at the outset no attempt was made to include the 
South Atlantic States (The Classical Association of 
New England had already been formed). 

Almost immediately after the formation of The 
Classical Association it became clear that it had 
been a mistake to limit its territory to the Middle 
States and Maryland. The South Atlantic States, 
particularly Virginia, belong geographically and so- 



cially with the Middle (Atlantic) States. Plans 
were laid forthwith to include the South Atlantic 
States as soon as possible. Immediate steps to that 
end were not taken, however, because the delimitation 
of the territory of the association had been done by 
constitutional enactment and the officers did not 
feel warranted in beginning their career by disre- 
garding the constitution. In the meantime The Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and South, 
whose constitution likewise from the outset had 
excluded the South Atlantic States, proceeded to or- 
ganize branches in each of those states. At the sec- 
ond annual meeting of The Classical Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C, on April 24 last, the constitution of the 
Association was amended so that the Association 
should be known henceforth as The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States, and its territory should 
include all the Atlantic States save the New England 
States. Meanwhile, without the knowledge of our 
Association, The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, at its annual meeting at Nashville, 
on April 3-4 last, had so amended its constitution 
that the South Atlantic States had been annexed to 
the Association, and Vice-Presidents had been elected 
for each state. Later correspondence showed also 
that the officers (past and present) of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South were 
sensitive about the action taken by our Association 
in changing its name and enlarging its territory . 

All these matters were duly considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. By unanimous vote it was re- 
solved that The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States would open its membership to friends of the 
Classics in Virginia, but that it would make no effort 
to gain members in the other South Atlantic States. 
It would not, however, exclude those who, of their 
own initiative, sought to enter from those states. 

What has been said is after all only preliminary to 
the real purpose of this editorial. I am profoundly 
convinced that it is the imperative duty of the friends 
of the Classics to organize everywhere, as rapidly as 
possible, with the most effective and powerful organi- 
zation possible. The advantages of organization arc 
too numerous to mention; most of them are self- 
evident. Instead of dwelling on the matter here we 
refer our readers to extracts printed in this number 
from a thoughtful paper by Prof. F. C. Eastman of 
Iowa State University. What Professor Eastman 
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has written from the point of view of a member of 
The Classical Association of the Middle West ap- 
plies also — mutatis mutandis — to our own Associa- 
tion. 

Taking it for granted that organization is impera- 
tive, we may turn to consider the form of that or- 
ganization. For my own part I believe that we 
should have the following organizations : 

(i) The Classical Association of New England. 

(2) The Classical Association of the Middle At- 
lantic States. 

(3) The Classical Association of the South At- 
lantic States. 

(4) The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and (Middle) South. 

(5) The Classical Association of the Pacific 
Slope. 

(6) The Classical Association of Canada. 

It will be noted that I believe that the South At- 
lantic States should have an Association of their 
own. They constitute a geographical and social unit ; 
they have educational problems different in many 
ways from those that confront the rest of the coun- 
try. One great advantage of any Classical Associa- 
tion lies in the opportunity afforded to the members 
of intercourse at the annual meetings (indeed some 
persons can see no other value, and so will not join 
such an association until they can see their way clear 
to attending the meetings). Now considerations of 
distance will make it impossible for most of the teach- 
ers of Classics in the South Atlantic States to attend 
meetings either of The Classical Association of the 
Middle West or of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States. Therefore the South Atlantic States 
should have a Classical Association of their own 
as soon as possible. 

When the associations named above shall have all 
been formed and shall all have attained a vigorous 
life, they should be affiliated as closely as possible one 
with another; in spirit at least they should be feder- 
ated ; we should have a classical E pluribus unum. It 
stirs one's blood to think how much might be accom- 
plished by such an array of organizations working 
together in intelligent cooperation, especially if it 
should be possible (as it ought to be), to reach, as 
Professor Eastman would have us reach, a statement 
of faith, to which all of us could subscribe, spite 
of individual preferences for this or that further 
article of belief. C. K. 



THE ASSOCIATION AS RELATED TO THE 

CLASSICS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

AND SOUTH 

In the classical system, as in every living institu- 
tion, we have to deal with a body and a soul. The 
classical spirit in the land is more prevalent than 
the body has indicated. Except for the great an- 



nual national meetings there has been only a latent 
relationship, fraternal, indeed, and congenial, but 
not largely manifest in a corporate sense. 

Considered in this corporate sense the secondary 
school (in these western states we may practically 
say the high school) is the unit, if you please, of the 
classic system. In proportion as the classical spirit 
in these schools is positive, virile, and prevalent the 
possibility exists of numerical and qualitative 
strength in the student body of the college and the 
university. To be sure, upon the higher institutions 
rests the responsibility of keeping that spirit vital 
and a-<fire, but after all, back of the most efficient 
and well-equipped college faculty is the annual in- 
fusion of the classical element from the secondary 
school. The time allotted to this paper does not 
allow of statistics or extended arguments. Fortu- 
nately the subjects needs neither. The important 
thing is that we consider the significance of the fact, 
frankly and determinedly. In the myriad towns of 
the states represented here, classes are being con- 
stantly conducted through the vicissitudes of the 
wars in Gaul, the political career of Cicero, and the 
wanderings of Aeneas. Some of this work is being 
done by teachers with no special enthusiasm or apti- 
tude for their work, in a manner purely perfunctory ; 
others are inspired with a love for the subject, 
and are teaching it by preference and choice ; some 
in addition to this are thoroughly equipped in the 
way of preparation and pedagogical method, and 
are turning out annually large classes, finely trained, 
and eager for larger fields in Latin and Greek. 

These teachers, almost without exception, are 
holding their own, stemming the tide, against a prev- 
alent and insistent prejudice on the part of the com- 
munity, and very possibly of the school board, in 
favor of what it is pleased to call the practical, as 
over against what it is likewise pleased to call the 
ideal, or in plainer terms, the fad. The belief in 
the efficacy of the sciences, political economy, history, 
and mathematics has a firm hold upon the parents, 
that is, upon the community; the Classics are rated 
with painting, drawing, and music, though yielding 
by no means so tangible results. 

Now, it is this great community, say what we 
will, upon which the future interests of classical 
study depend. The university can not inject and in- 
fuse its own classical spirit (if it has it) down 
through the masses or through the communities. 
The prejudices of the great American community 
are simply not accessible to the recognized represen- 
tatives of classical power. Indirectly, and through 
alumnal influence, the university may send the Attic 
savor through the community; the community may 
reach the point of indifference or acquiescence in 
regard to Latin and Greek; but ultimately, whether 
the community be friendly, tolerant, or frankly hos- 
tile, the teacher of these languages in the high 



